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[State Street, Albany.] 


Axsany, the seat of legislation for the State of New 
York, and the second city in the State in point of 
population, is situated on the western bank of the 
Hudson River, in 42° 39° north latitude, and about 
73° 13’ west longitude. It was first settled, in 1612, 
by the Dutch; and, with the exception of Jamestown, 
in Virginia, which dates from 1607, is the oldest town 
in the Union. It was originally a Dutch fort, called 
Fort Orange. Somewhat later it took the name of 
Williamstadt, which it retained till 1664, when the 
colony fell into the hands of the English. Its present 
name is derived from James II., to whom, when Duke 
of York and Albany, Charles II. granted the proprietor- 
ship of the colony. The land in the neighbourhood is 
of an inferior quality, but its want of fertility is am- 
ply compensated by the excellence of its topographical 
position. Albany was not intended by the original 
settlers as a mart for agricultural riches, but as a 
station for carrying on trade with the Indians, for 
which purpose it was well adapted. It has at all times 
been in a prosperous state, which may be accounted 
for by its standing at the head of the tide-way of one 
Vor. VI. 





of the finest rivers of the New World. Since the in 
troduction of steam-boats, Albany has become a place 
of incre activity and bustle; and the distance 
between it and New York, which is about 144 miles 
due north from the latter city, may be accomplished in 
twelve hours, and it has not unfrequently been done 
in ten hours. The voyage between the two places is 
highly picturesque and agreeable. Vessels of eighty 
tons burden come up the Hudson as far as Albany. 
During the severest part of the winter, the navigation 
of the river is interrupted for a short time. The tide- 
water rises as far as Troy, which is about five miles 
above Albany, on the opposite side of the river. Albany, 
therefore, forms a kind of natural entrepdt between 
New York and a vast extent of interior country, com- 
prising the Canadas, and part of Ohio on the one side, 
and part of the New England States on the other. 
A considerable sum is received as a transit duty on 
goods, chiefly flour and agricultural produce, which 
pass through the city. 

The natural resources which it derives from so fine a 
river are of the most important kind, but the formation 
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of the Erie and Champlain canals have rendered Albany 
the commercial centre of a much larger tract of country 
than that comprised within the basin of the Hudson. 
The length of the Erie canal is 363 miles; and its 
object is to open a communication with the Lakes, and 
through them, with the great basins of the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and Ohio. The Champlain canal, which 
is sixty-three miles long, connects the Hudson with the 
St. Lawrence, and with Canada, through Lake Cham- 
plain and the river Richelieu or Chambly. The extent 
of territory with which a communication is opened is 
immense when the shortness of this canal is taken 
into consideration. The Erie canal is more than twice 
the length of any of the canals of Europe. The Erie 
and Champlain canals unite at a place which bears the 
Dutch name of Watervliet, eight miles from Albany, 
and then runs in one united channel to the canal-basin 
at Albany, which is said to cover thirty-two acres. They 
were commenced in 1817, and completed at an expense 
of about 9,000,000 dollars (nearly 2,000,000/.) These 
great undertakings were suggested to the legislature of 
New York by Governor De Witt Clinton, and but for 
his energy, ability, and public spirit, would perhaps 
not have been entered upon at so early a period. He 
engaged in the subject with all that enthusiasm which 
forms so essential an element of success in a great 
enterprise. Some of his memorials, addressed to the 
legislature, were well calculated to excite public spirit. 
He spoke of his project as one which, by the extensive 
line which it would traverse, the countries which it 
would connect, and the consequences which it would 
produce, as being “ without a parallel in the history of 
mankind.” Other great canals had been projected or 


executed by the chiefs of powerful monarchies; but, he 
added, “it remains for a free state to create a new wra 
in history; and to erect a work more stupendous, more 
magnificent, and more beneficial, than has hitherto 


been achieved by the human race.” In another of 
his addresses on this subject, he alluded to the manner 
in which the camals would bind together by the ties 
of mutual interest parts of the country which had pre- 
viously little communication with each other. “ ‘The 
most distant parts of the Union,” he said, “ will then 
be in a state of approximation; and the distinction of 
eastern and western, of southern and northern in- 
terests, will be entirely prostrated. To be instrumental 
in producing so much good, by increasing the stock of 
human happiness,—by establishing the perpetuity of 
free government,—and by extending the empire of 
knowledge, of refinement, and of religion,—is an 
ambition worthy of a free people. The most exalted 
reputation is that which arises from the dispensation of 
happiness to our fellow-creatures.” In addition to the 
canals, there is now a railway from Albany to Saratoga, 
a watering-place about thirty-seven miles distant: it 
connects the Mohawk River with the Hudson. 

The population of Albany was only 4000 in 1800, 
but it is now supposed to contain 20,000 inhabitants. 
The number of newspapers published in the “city in 
1834 was as follows:—daily, three; three times a 
week, three; weekly, three; besides other periodicals. 
A newspaper was printed at Albany before the Revo- 
lufion which separated the colonies from the mother- 
country. The town consists of one principal street, 
of considerable length, parallel to the river, with 
other streets, some of which run coyn to the stream 
nearly at right angles to it. From the main street the 
ground rises abruptly, so that the rest of the city is on 
the side of a hill, and presents a very fine appearance 
from Greenbush, on the opposite side of the river. 
The principal building is the Capitol, a stone edifice, 
which contains the chambers both of the Senate and 
House of Assembly; it stands on the top of a steep 
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but wide and handsome street, called State Street, which 
Mr. Arfwedson, who recently travelled through every 
part of the Union, says is wider than any street he saw 
in America. ‘The City Hall is perhaps the finest build- 
ing of which Albany cau boast, it is built upon the 
same hill as the Capitol, on one side of a square, the 
Capitol being on another side, and the A form- 
ing the third side. It is of white marble, amd has a 
dome, which is visible at a great distance. Albany 
contains also a state-hall for public offices, an arsenal, 
a theatre, a prison, and twelve churches. Mr. Arfwed- 
son says,— The appearance of the city fully confirms 
its flourishing state. While shops of every kind meet 
the eye, and the bustle characteristic of Americans is 
visible everywhere, parts of the city are found which 
remind you of some of the finest towns in Europe.” 
The houses are built of brick and stone ; and the older 
dwellings, with their gables turned to the street, of 
whieh we still observe some traces in the city of New 
York, also indicate the Dutch origin of both places. 
Albany contains many old families who are the lineal 
descendants of the Dutch settlers; and one of their 
representatives still retains the title of Patroon, an 
old Dutch word, which is equivalent to our “ master.” 
There is more ceremony and etiquette, and a stronger 
tinge of aristocratic feeling at Albany than in any other 
city in the Union. Mr. Stuart states, in his ‘ Three 
Years in North America,’ that the great possessions of 
the patroon have hitherto passed undivided to the 
eldest son-of the family; but it seems to be understood 
that the present proprietor, who has a large family, 
intends to divide them among his children, according 
to the custom of the country, 

The principal supply of water to the town for do- 
mestic use is from a source about two miles and a half 
distant. 

There is a horse ferry-boat over the Hudson, at A!- 
bany, which is managed in a peculiar manner, and, if 
not unknown to other countries, is at least of American 
invention. It is thus described by Mr. Stuart :— 
“* Two vertical wheels, resembling the paddle-wheels of 
a steam-boat, are moved by a large wheel placed hori- 
zontally below the deck of a boat, and propelled by 
horses, so placed on its surface at the sides of the boat, 
from which the deck is removed, that the motion of 
their feet in grooves cut in the wheel moves it forward 
in a direction opposite to that in which they appear to 
be pressing forward. The number of horses is, of 
course, or less, according to the size of the 
boat, rapidity of the stream, or strength of the tide, and 
other circumstances.” The plan is found convenient 
where there is not sufficient intercourse across a river 
to render the employment of a steam-boat profitable. 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XII. 


Tue Court. 
[Concluded from No, 325.] 

Mr. Rusu has also given us a very lively description 
of a drawing-room in 1818. In reading it, the reader 
will bear in mind, first, that the scene took place, not 
at St. James’s Palace, but old Buckingham House ; 
which, as we have already mentioned, has been pulled 
down ; and secondly, and somewhat more important, 
the “ hooped petticoat,” which Mr. Rush so particularly 
notices, is no longer a portion of female Court costume, 
having been discarded about ten or twelve years ago, in 
the reign of George IV. 

“Going through Hyde Park, I found the whole way 
from Tyburn to Piccadilly (about a mile) filled with 
private carriages, standing still. Persons were in them 
who had adopted this mode of seeing those who went to 
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Court. Tenfold the number went by other approaches, 
and every approach, I was told, was thronged with 
double rows of equipages, filled with spectators. I was 
to be set down with the rest of the diplomatic corps, 
and others having the entrée, at a door assigned within 
the court-yard of the Palace. Arrived in its vicinity, 
my carriage was stopped by those before it. Here we 
saw, through the trees and avenues of the park, other 
carriages rapidly coming up, in two regular lines, from 
the Horse Guards and St. James's. Another line that 
had been up was turning slowly off towards the Bird- 
cage Walk. Foreigners agreed that the united capitals 
of Europe could not match the sight. The horses were 
all in the highest condition, and under heavy embla- 
zoned harness, seemed, like war-horses, to move proudly. 
Trumpets were sounding, and the Park and Tower 
guns firing. There were ranks of cavalry in scarlet, 
with their bright helmets and jet black horses; the 
same, we were told, men and horses, that had been at 
Waterloo. 

“We were soon set down, and entered the great 
hall. What a contrast! The day before I had gone 
up the staircase alone. Now what did I see? We 
were not out of time, for, by appointment, my carriage 
reached the palace with Lord Castlereagh’s ; but whilst 
hundreds were still arriving, hundreds were endeavour- 
ing to come away. The staircase branched off, at the 
first landing, imto two arms. It was wide enough to 
admit a partition, which was let in. The company 
ascending took one channel, those descending the other ; 
and both were full. The whole group were motionless. 
The openings through the carved balusters brought all 
under view at once, whilst the paintings on the wells 
heightened the effect. The hoop dresses of the ladies, 
sparkling with lama; their plumes; their lappets; the 
fanciful attitudes which the hoops occasioned, some 
getting out of position as when in Addison’s time they 
were adjusted to shoot a door; the various costumes of 
the gentlemen as they stood, pinioning their elbows, 
and holding in their swords; the common hilarity, from 
the common dilemma; the bland recognitions passing 
between those above and below, made up, altogether, 
an exhibition so picturesque, that a painter might give 
it as illustrative, so far, of the Court of that era. With- 
out pausing to describe the incidents during our pro- 
gress upwards, it may be sufficient to say that the 
party to which I was attached, and of which Lady 
Castlereagh, towering in her bloom, was the pioneer, 
reached the summit of the stairs in about three quarters 
of an hour. 

** Four rooms were allotted to the ceremony. In 
the second was the Queen. She sat on a velvet chair 
and cushion, a little raised up. Near her were the 
Princesses and ladies in waiting. The general com- 
pany, as they reached the corridor by one arm of the 
Staircase, passed on to the Queen. Bowing to her, 
they regained it, after passing through all the rooms, 
by an outlet that led to the other arm, which they de- 
scended. When my wife was presented, her Majesty 
addressed some conversation to her as a stranger. This 
she could not do to all, time not permitting. The 
Regent was there, and the Royal Family; cabinet 
ministers and their ladies; foreign ambassadors and 
ministers, with theirs. These having the entrée, re- 
mained, if they chose, in the room with the Queen. A 
numerous portion of the nobility were present, with 
their wives and daughters; with others distinguished 
in life, though bearing neither rank nor station. Con- 
versation you got as you could, in so great and rich a 
throng. 

“ If the scene in the hall was picturesque, the one 
upstairs transcended it. The doors of the rooms were 
allopen. You saw in them a thousand ladies richly 
dressed. All the colours of nature were mingling their 
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rays together. It was the first occasion of laying by 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte, so that it was 
like the bursting out of spring. No lady was without 
her plume. The whole was a waving field of feathers. 
Some were blue, like the sky; some tinged with red: 
here you saw violet and yellow—there shades of green. 
But the most were like tufts of snow. The diamonds 
encircling them caught the sun through the windows, 
and threw dazzling beams around. Then the hoops! 
I cannot describe these. They should be seen. To 
see one is nothing. But to see a thousand, and their 
thousand wearers! I afterwards sat in the ambassa- 
dors’ box at a coronation, That sight faded before 
this.’ 

Notwithstanding the effect produced by the “ thou- 


}sand hoops” and their “ thousand wearers,” which Mr. 


Rush so graphically describes, there can be no question 
that the abolition of the court-hoop was both a great 
convenience and a great improvement in taste. Speak- 
ing of the time when the hoop-petticoat disappeared 
from general fashionable society, the author of the 
‘ History of British Costume’ says, “‘ Fashion, ever in 
extremes, rushed from high-peaked stays and figured 
satins, yard-long waists and hooped petticoats, into the 
lightest and slightest products of the loom, which clung 
round the form whether graceful or ungainly, aud were 
girdled absolutely under the arm-pits. Let those who 
have laughed at the habits of our ancestors—let the 
Lady Patroness of Almack’s, who would start back with 
a scream of horror at the idea of figuring in the wimple 
and gorget of the thirteenth, or the coat-hardie and 
monstrous head-dresses of the fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
even eighteenth century, peep into a lady’s pocket-book 
or fashionable magazine, of which the cover is scarcely 
old—let her recall by such a glance the costume in 
which she paraded Bond Street and the Park as lately 
as 1815 or 1820 (remembering at the same time, that 
the fashions of the reign of Rufus or Henry V. have 
been rudely copied by monkish illuminators, ignorant 
of the first principles of design, and their natural defor- 
mities made still more hideous by a total absence of 
skiN and taste in the delineator, while those of the 
reigns of George III. and George IV. have been dis- 
played by creditable and even first-rate artists), and 
then favour us with her honest opinion of the difference 
between the periods in ugliness and absurdity *.” 

It is an established rule of etiquette, that the junior 
female branches of distinguished families should be in- 
troduced at Court (most usually on the occasion of a 
Drawing-Room) before they mix in general society. 

There are two officers in the King’s household who 
must not be confounded with each other. These are, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord Chamber- 
lain. ‘The first is an hereditary office, the second is 
held during pleasure. ‘The duties which now devolve 
upon the Great Chamberlain are, the dressing and at- 
tending on the King at his coronation; the care of the 
ancient Palace of Westminster; the provision of furni- 
ture for the Houses of Parliament and for Westminster 
Hall, when used on great occasions; and attendance 
upon peers at their creation, and upon bishops when 
they perform their homage. The holder of the office of 
Lord Chamberlain is usually changed with a change of 
ministry. He has the control of all parts of the house- 
hold which are not under the direction of the Lord 
Steward, the Groom of the Stole, or the Master of the 
Horse; the King’s chaplains, physicians, surgeons, &c., 
as well as the royal tradesmen, are by his appointment ; 
the companies of actors at the royal theatres, as, part of 
the household, are under his regulation, and he is also 
the licenser of plays. 

* «History of British Costume’—‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.” 
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BRITISH FISHERIES.—No XI. 


Tue Satmon. 
(Continued from No, 324.) 





[Coleraine Salmon-Leap on the Bann—Angling for Salmon.] 


Berore giving some account of different modes of 
taking salmon, it is desirable to notice the subject of 
impropriation. Salmon are caught from the mouth of 
a river to its source, and the proprietors of the soil on 
its banks, from one extremity to another, enjoy the 
right of fishing in that part of the river which intersects 
their land ; except in those cases, which are numerous, 
where this right has been conferred, by charters or 
royal grants, on individuals who are neither occupiers 
nor owners of the land in question, and who thus 
exercise a species of right resembling that of lords of 
manors in England. The modes by which salmon 
are caught in oue part of the river is a matter of great 
importance to those who have the right of fishing in 
another part of it. The upper proprietors are deeply 
interested in the practice which prevails at the mouth 
of the river, for it might be so conducted as to cut off 
all chance of their. obtaining a share of the fish; and 
the lower proprietors are equally interested in the pre- 
servation of the breeding-fish, which proceed towards 
the stream-head to deposit their spawn, and if destroyed 
would greatly diminish the value of the fishery. The 
proprietors at each extremity of the river are therefore 
in a position in which, for the sake of their own interest, 
they are bound to respect their neighbours’ rights; and 
though the extent to which they interfere with each 
other may be reconciled and adjusted in principle, yet 
the carrying out of this principle to the satisfaction of 
different interests is a question of considerable diffi- 
culty, which would be much less complicated but for 
the existence of ancient and immemorial rights, opposed, 
m some cases, to the public interest. A reference to 





the habits of the salmon will show this. Though 
bred in one portion of the river, it descends to the 
sea while only a few inches in length, and is there 
reared to the greatest perfection, The river is only 
its temporary residence, to which it returns in the 
spawning season, but it is then unfit for food; and 
during its continuance in fresh water it remains in a 
Jean and exhausted condition. Shortly after its return 
to the sea it recovers its vigour, its flesh becomes firm, 
and it is again fit to become the food of man. If the 
upper proprietors were not in possession of existing 
rights, which it would be wrong to take away, it would 
seem that the largest quantity of fish of superior quality 
could be obtained by confining the fishery to the mouth 
of the river. Under existing circumstances, however, 
if regard be not paid to the interests of the upper pro- 
prietors, they would become indifferent to the preser- 
vation of the fish, and the facility with which salmon 
can now be brought to market having increased the 
demand, there would be some danger of the breed 
becoming extirpated. The various modes of fishing, 
both at the mouth and in other portions of the river, 
ought to be so conducted as to give the upper pro- 
prietors an interest in the conservation of the fish 
during the spawning season; and those modes which 
are positively injurious to all parties, and therefore to 
the public, should not be permitted. The two chiet 
regulations for effecting these objects are, the observ- 
ance of “ fence time,” and the weekly “ close time.’ 
The former refers to the season during which the 
salmon is unfit for food preparatory to spawning, and 
cannot be infringed upon without diminishing the num- 
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ber of fish. There is, however, great difficulty in as- 
signing the period which should be considered as fence 
time, as the habits of the fish are affected by local in- 
fluences, by the difference between the temperature of 
one river and another, and by other circumstances; and 
if the time for commencing the fishing were delayed 
too long, a considerable number of salmon would have 
left the river, and the upper proprietors would be injured. 
At present the legal time for the commencement of the 
season in Scotland is the lst of February, and it ter- 
minates on the 14th of September. If there were no 
private interests to consult, the season might commence 
later and finish earlier, which would occasion the mar- 
kets to be more largely supplied, and with salmon of a 
finer kind.. The weekly close time is a regulation 
demanded in the interest of the upper proprietors, and 
also for the general interests of the fishery. It extends 
from Saturday evening to Monday morning; during 
which time no impediments to the free progress of the 
fish up the river are allowed to remain. The obstruc- 
tions caused by stake or stage-nets, cruive-dykes, weirs, 
or other causes, are required to be removed, or so 
regulated as not to oppose the ascent of the salmon. 
By this means the fish get into the upper portions of 
the river, and fall to the share of the upper proprietors. 

A large salmon river may be divided into the follow- 
ing portions :—The first comprehends the estuary and 
the coast for a short distance; the second that part of 
the river affected by the tide; and the third includes the 
remaining part of the upper stream. In each of these 
portions of the river a mode of fishing is practised which 
is peculiar to itself, and is not so well adapted to other 
parts. Stake-nets and stage-nets are used at the mouth 
of the river ; the coble-net or sean in the tideway ; and 
the greatest variety of modes are practised in the upper 
part of the river. Some of these different methods 
will now be described :— 

Stage-nets.—This contrivance for taking salmon has 
been superseded to a great extent by the stake-nets, 
which are much more efficient. They are only adapted 
for the coast, or the tideway of a river, and like the 
stake-nets are stretched out between high and low- 
water mark. The “ leader,” which terminates at high- 
water mark, is formed of stakes, between which branches 
of trees are interwoven, resembling wicker-work. The 
part where the stage and nets are fixed touches at its 
extremity the line of low water. The fishermen are 
stationed on the top of the stage or platform, and see 
or feel when a fish enters one of the bag-nets, which is 
immediately drawn up to the top of the stage, and 
the fish taken out and killed. A “ leader” is sometimes 
attached to the end of the stage standing seaward, 
in order to increase the chance of directing the fish 
into the nets. The stage-net is comparatively useless 
except it be well attended to by the fisherman. 
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[Stage-Net.] 
Stake nets.—Stake-nets were introduced about 100 
years ago, and were first used on the Solway, when they 
were termed “ raise” or “ rise” nets. The net, which 
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was nearly in the form of a crescent, was tied to the top 
of stakes, and rose with the flowing of the tide, catch- 
ing the fish only at the ebb. Afterwards improvements 
were made by which the nets were rendered efficient 
both during the flood and ebb-tide. They did not 
become general for many years, and there were none 
on the Frith of Tay before 1797, where they proved 
so advantageous that double the number of salmon 
were taken than before they were in use; and in the 
course of ten or twelve years there were more than 
thirty stake-nets in the Tay. As many as 500 salmon 
and grilses have been taken at one time in a stake-net ; 
and at one near Boughty Castle as many salmon as 
filled 199 boxes have been caught in two days and a 
half. This is by far the most advantageous of any of 
the means employed for taking salmon. Pools are 
made within the “ courts ” or “ chambers” of the net for 
keeping the fish alive, but when this is not done the 
fishermen visit the nets before the tide has receded. 
Stake-nets are only used where the tide is constantly 
ebbing or flowing, and are confined within the limits 
of low-water mark, as they are not adapted to the 
channel or stream; and unless the stakes are fixed in 
rocky ground they will not remain firm. They are 
visible at several miles’ distance and serve to warn 
vessels off rocks and shallow banks both by night as 
well as by day, in consequence of the noise whieh the 
water makes in rushing through them, indicating their 
vicinity when they are not themselves distinctly seen. 
The accompanying cut shows the form of the stake- 
net, stretching from high to low-water mark. The 
two lines of stakes at each end, hung with netting, 
obstruct the progress of the fish in their passage up 
the river, and are termed “ leaders,” being intended to 
conduct the fish into the inner court or chamber, within 
which, at one end, there are smaller divisions or cham- 
bers in which they are taken. The court opposed to 
the flow of the tide only takes fish when it is a flood- 
tide; but as salmon often move backwards and forwards 
in the tideway, some stake-nets are placed in a direc- 
tion to catch them when the tide ebbs. The spawuedi 
or unclean fish are not caught in the stake-nets, nor 
are the fry, owing to their keeping the middle of the 
stream in consequence of their being in a comparatively 
weak state, while the clean fish, which is in the best 
condition for food, and in a state of vigour and health, 
roams at large throughout the shallow and deep water. 








: [Stake-Net. | 

Coble-nets.—While stake-nets are only of use where 
the tide in ebbing leaves extensive dry banks, the coble- 
net is peculiarly adapted to a higher portion of the 
river. If used in the estuary, or on the coast, the 
ground-rope is liable to be lifted by the swell in the 
water, when the fish enclosed in the net escape; and 
it is also inefficient in such situations from the small 
portion of the river or sea which it can command. On 
the contrary, where the distance between the banks is 
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less, and the current not so powerful, the coble-net is 
used with much effect; particularly in the pools of the 
river, which is a favourite resort of the salmon. This 
mode of fishing, however, is considered injurious both 
to the spawn and the fry,—to the former, in consequence 
of the ground-ropes of the net being trailed over the 
top of the spawning-beds and raking them up,—and to 
the latter from the bag of the net being constructed in 
such a manner as not to allow of their escape. The 
coble-net is used somewhat in the same way as the sean 
in England. The fishermen go out in a flat-bottomed 
boat, and do not become experienced seamen in this 
fishery. A description of boat called the trows, has 
lately been introduced in some places instead of the 
coble. It consists of two separate boats in the shape of 
a coffin, fastened together at each end, and smaller at 
one end than the other: the nets used are called sail- 
ing-nets, from their not dragging on the ground. Fish 
caught in the coble-net are not taken in so good a 
state as by the stake-net, as they bruise one another 
while being hauled over the uneven and rocky bottom 
of the river, and when brought on dry land they ought 
to be immediately taken to the ice-house, but often 
remain a considerable time, waiting for the gathering- 
boat, which perhaps only makes a round once in twelve 
hours, to collect the fish at each station. The fish are 
also often bruised in consequence of the clumsy manner 
in which they are killed, which is by a stroke on the 
head with a stick. The process of taking the salmon 
out of the stake-net, and of dispatching them, is much 
better managed. ‘They are raised with a small hand- 
net, and the fisherman puts one of his hands round the 
head of the salmon, keeping the body confined within 
the net, and with the other hand he hits the fish a 
smart stroke on the head. It is then put into a cart 
or boat, which is in attendance while the men take out 
the fish; and when the net is emptied, the fish are at 
once carried to the ice-house. The number taken by 
this coble-net at a single haul is too small to render it 
worth while conveying them directly to the ice-house ; 
and salmon taken just after the gathering-boat has 
departed to another station may remain exposed until 
another tide, or about twelve hours. 

Cruives.—A cruive is an artificial space or dyke in 
the river, formed of stones, projected in such a manner 
that the fish, in pushing up the river, are led into them, 
and they are then enclosed as ina trap. The right of 
establishing a cruive has generally originated in a royal 
grant; and it is perhaps one of the modes of salmon- 
taking which is most liable to abuse, as it may be made 
an obstacle for preventing the ascent of the fish towards 
the stream-head, thus confining the fish to the portion 
of the river belonging to the proprietor of the cruive, 
and defrauding the upper proprietor. The cruive is 
less efficient than the net, though the former does not 
require the constant attendance of the fishermen. To 
prevent its being injurious to other proprietors it requires 
to be strictly regulated, and fish of a certain size should 
at all times be permitted to pass through, care being 
also taken that during the weekly close time there re- 
mains no impediment to the progress of the full-grown 
fish up the river. 

Still-fishing.—One end of the net is held by a man 
on the shore, and the fisherman goes out in a boat with 
the other end in his hand. hen a fish is seen 
approaching, it is surrounded with the net and pulled 
ashore. The mode of stilling practised at Thurso is by 
means of a very long net, which is stretched out about 
half its length, in a direct line, into the sea. Two men 
are placed in a boat, one at each end, looking in opposite 
directions, until they see a fish leap or swim, when they 
shoot the net in the direction which it is supposed to 
= taken, and on the fish being enclosed it is dragged 
ashore, 
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The above are the chief modes by which salmon are 
taken on a large scale for public consumption ; but a 
variety of other means are practised, particularly in the 
upper portions of the river, and the following is a notice 
of several of them. 

The Halve-net.—This is a net fixed at the end of a 
pole fourteen or sixteen feet in length, the mouth of 
which is stretched out. The fisherman carries the net 
upon his shoulder down to the river, or frith, and 
putting it in the water awaits the entrance of fish. 
This method is much practised in the Solway, and 
though not adapted for taking a large number of fish, 
yet a considerable quantity are thus caught. 

Cairn-net.—This mode of taking salmon can only be 
resorted to when rivers are flooded. A quantity of 
stones are placed in the river, near the bank, when there 
is a fresh or flood, and in the eddy or pool a net of a 
peculiar description is placed. In close time, when 
this plan is chiefly practised, the fish seek the side of 
the river, and more especially is this the case when the 
current is strong and rapid, and they are therefore easily 
taken in the cairn-nets, which are only used by poachers. 
These nets are of little value, and can be used without 
much risk of detection; and yet in a single evening as 
many as from twelve to fourteen large unspawned 
salmon have been taken by them. 

Setling.—In the upper portion of a salmon-river, in 
the long pools of deep clear water, a large number of 
nets are placed in every direction ; and the water being 
disturbed by boats or lights, the salmon are driven into 
the nets and caught. 

Burning the Water, or Leistering—The nets are 
spread as in the manner described above, and one or 
two persons armed with leisters stand in the boat. A 
third individual, with a light, made generally of tarred 
rags, stands in the centre; and the moment a fish is 
observed within reach, it is immediately struck and 
killed. In close time, in the higher districts of the 
river, this mode is pursued, but without bouts. It is 
something like this mode which is so graphically de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott in ‘Guy Mannering,’ and 
which he says may be called a sort of salmon-hunting. 
The account is as follows:—*“ The chase, in which the 
fish is pursued and struck with barbed spears, or a sort 
of long-shafted trident, called a waster, is much prac- 
tised at the mouth of the Esk, and in the other salmon 
rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by day and 
night, but most commonly in the latter, when the fish 
are discovered by means of torches or fire-grates, filled 
with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, which shed a 
strong, though partial, light upon the water. Upon 
the present occasion, the principal party were embarked 
in a crazy boat, upon a part of the river which was 
enlarged and deepened by the restraint of a mill-wear, 
while others, like the ancient Bacchanals in their gam- 
bols, ran along the banks, brandishing their torches 
and spears, and pursuing the salmon; some of which 
endeavoured to escape up the stream,-while others, 
shrouding themselves under roots of trees, fragments 
of stones, and large rocks, attempted to conceal them- 
selves from the researches of the fishermen. These 
the party in the boat detected by the slightest indica- 
tions; the twinkling of a fin, the rising of an air-well, 
was sufficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen in 
what direction to use their weapons.” A hundred 
salmon were often taken during one of these animated 
excursions, and, it is added, that “the best were se- 
lected for the use of the principal farmers; the others 
divided among their shepherds, cottars, dependants, 
and others of inferior rank who attended. ‘These fish, 
dried in the turf-smoke of their cabins cr shealings, 
formed a savoury addition to the mess of potatoes, 
mixed with onions, which were the principal part of 
their winter food.” Spearing salmon by torch-light is 
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sometimes practised near the mouth of a river, or in 
one of the lochs, when the scene is peculiarly striking, 
resembling those which take place in the north of Eu- 
rope, a view of which was given in No, 324. 
Spearing.—Salmon are killed by this method in 
nearly all the rivers of the United Kingdom. In the 
upper parts of the Dart, in Devonshire, the destruction 
by spearing is carried on in the following manner :— 
About the middle of September, the spearers clear out 
the resting-places of the salmon, and, taking away the 
largest stones, put in about a dozen stones perfectly 
white, which they arrange in a circle. The spearsmen 
return to the place about ten or eleve o’clock at night, 
and if the stones are not discernible, they are sure a fish 
is there, and strike at them with a ten-pronged spear. 
This is an illegal mode of fishing, but there is great 
difficulty in repressing it. In Scotland the spearing of 
salmon is pursued in a more legitimate manner, and is 
frequently termed “ stream-fishing.” A dyke of loose 
stones is constructed in the river, which acts as a 
“leader” to the fish coming up the stream, directing 
them to the channel nearest the bank, At the end of 
the dyke there is a hut, constructed of branches of trees, 
in which the fisherman awaits the approach of the sal- 
mon, which he strikes with a five-pronged instrument. 








[Spearing or Stream Fishing. ] 

Angling.—This is a means of providing for private 
consumption, and may be regarded more a matter of 
amusement and recreation than as a means of liveli- 
hood. Angling is extensively pursued on the banks of 
the most productive salmon rivers. On the Tweed, 
within the space of half a mile, from seventy to eighty 
people may sometimes be seen thus engaged. The 
destruction of fry is very great by this means, twenty 
dozen having been killed by the rod in one day by one 
person. Angling is permitted about the months of 


April and May. 
[To be continued.} 


BALTIC @R GERMAN PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 
{From a Correspondent recently resident.) 
Tue provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
situated to the south of the Gulf of Finland, and to 
the east of the Baltic, form an integral part of the 
Russian Empire, and from the amount of their popu- 
lation, which is comparatively much greater than in any 
other part of that huge realm, and their importance in 
an agricultural point of view, rank high among the 
tributary lands of the great autocrat. ‘They are deno- 
minated the Baltic or German provinces, the higher 
classes having still retained the language and customs 
of their German ancestors, and would be ill-inclined 
to change that title for the name of Russians. These 
provinces were originally possessed by three distinct 
Sclavonian tribes, of which Esthonia and Livonia were 
overrun by the Danes in the twelfth century ; they all 
became tributary to the German empire, or the Teutonic 
Knights, between the thirteenth and fourteenth century, 
having, like the other divisions of Germany, their sepa- 





rate ducal sovereigns. In the sixteenth century, Poland, 
which was already possessed of Courland, seized upon 
Esthonia and Livonia; but Russia and Sweden dis- 
puted her right to them conjointly in the seventeenth 
century, and the contest terminated in Esthonia and 
Livonia being ceded to Sweden by the peace of Oliva, 
1660. ‘They were finally, however, given to Russia, in 
1721, by the peace of Nystadt. Courland was not in- 
corporated with the Russian empire till the year 1795. 
The principal towns of these provinces consist of Revel, 
a seaport, the capital of Esthonia, with 13,000 inhabit- 
ants; Riga, the capital of Livonia, and also a seaport, 
with 30,000 inhabitants; Derpat, a university in the 
same province, with a population of 12,000, inclusive 
of 300 or 400 students; and Mittau, the capital of 
Courland, with about 12,000 inhabitants. Riga, which 
is second only to St. Petersburg in commercial import- 
anee, is visited by about 300 ships during the course 
of the season; a period which commences at the first 
breaking up of the ice in April, and lasts till the return 
of frost in October or the beginning: of November. 
Pernau, another small seapert in Livonia, situated more 
northerly than Riga, has a population of about 4000, 
and is resorted to by about seventy or eighty vessels, 
Those from England are generally laden with salt, 
which they exchange for cargoes of corn and flax; 
while those from Denmark, Prussia, and the Hanseatic 
ports, usually come with ballast only, and proceed with 
their cargoes of corn and flax to Portugal and Spain, 
with the commerce of which countries these ports are 
principally engaged. Since the restrictions laid upon 
the city of Revel by the Emperor Alexander, who, to 
favour the commerce of St. Petersburg, sacrificed its 
best interests as a place of trade, this old town, which 
bears much resemblance to the Hanseatic towns, with 
which it once competed in commercial importance, has 
declined most materially; the number of ships now 
resorting to it not amounting to more than twenty or 
thirty. The same system of short-sighted policy is at 
the present moment being enforced against the town ot 
Pernau, where great fears are justly entertained for the 
continuance of its trade. 

Notwithstanding these proofs of the despotic power 
exercised by Russia over these provinces, their govern- 
ments have been allowed to retain much of their pristine 
German form, and the governors appointed as viceroys 
over each territory, have as yet been chosen by the em- 
peror from among their own nobility. The peasantry 
still retain their three vernacular tongues, with but 
little admixture of the German language of their, till 
lately, feudal masters; for having only since the year 
1816 received the privilege of freedom, they have made 
but slight advances in civilization, and are but little 
distinguished from the Russian peasantry, who, still 
bound strictly to the soil on which they are born, are 
dependent for comfort and misery, wealth or poverty, 
on the arbitrary will of a tyrannical or kind master, of 
whose landed property and live stock they form a 
portion. 

Under these circumstances, it eannot be a subject of 
wonder that the peasantry of these provinces should 
stand at a very low grade of intellect. Their freedom 
has, as yet, not existed long enough to produce any 
very favourable result, nor is it of a kind af all likely 
to raise them much in the scale of humanity; for, 
although they are now at liberty to change their places 
of residence under certain restrictions necessary for 
maintaining social order, such as due notice of quitting, 
payment of debts, &c., yet their servitude has retained 
its original badge of slavery, ameliorated only by limits 
being placed against undue exaction on the part of the 
lord, and insubordination on that of the peasant. His 
labour is not computed either by its quantity or its 
quality; he bas to employ a certain number of days in 
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the service of his lord, and as this, although really 
equivalent to a rent for ‘his land, is a portion of the old 
system of feadal bondage ; he looks upon it as a hard- 
ship, seeks to avoid it by every subterfuge in his power, 
and perfurms his task as slovenly as he possibly can in 
the presence of the overseer, without the sight of whose 
uplifted stick he would literally do nothing. 

Under other laws, and with, consequently, more 
awakened intellect and greater energy of character, the 
peasantry of these provinces might be considered a 
most favoured race. They are all, in point of fact, 
occupiers of land; for a large portion of every estate is 
divided off into small farms, which are solely tenanted 
by the peasants, who pay their rent in labour and a 
part of their produce. A peasant occupying one of the 
lar of these farms, has daily to send on to his land- 
lord's fields a man, a woman, and a horse, with all the 
necessary implements of husbandry; and is called a 
six-day peasant. A smaller farm entitles the landlord 
to the work of his tenant’s servant and horse only 
during four days in the week, and the tenant is conse- 
quently denominated a four-day peasant. The work- 
rent is thus proportioned to the size of the land; the 
two-day and single-day peasants, however, rarely give 
more than their own labour, not being able from the 
size of their land to keep servants expressly for that 
purpose. 

The size of an estate is estimated by the number ef 
its peasant farms. The most prevalent number may 
be said to vary between twenty and fifty of these six- 
day farms, but there are many estates possessed of a 
larger amount. The aetual dimensions of landed pro- 
perty are not calculated by any’ measurement analogous 
to our divisions into acres, poles, roods, &c.; but a 
term of nominal value only, and referring more to the 
number of hands on the estate than its size in squate 
miles, is made use of: ‘This is called a haaken, and 
comprises two six-day peasants ; it possesses little worth 
as a test of the actual extent of an estate, the peasant- 
farms varying in size extremely, according to the qua- 
lity of the land, their right to felling wood in the pro- | ! 
prietor’s forests, and other circumstances. 

The inconveniences resulting from such a system, or 
rather non-system, of measurement, have however be- 
come so evident to the greater number of landholders, 
that during the last few years many estates have been 
surveyed, and accurate maps made of them. The mea- 
surements employed are the Russian dessatin, equal to 
24 English acres, and wersts, which are 3772 feet in 
length. The crown estates in these provinces, of which 
there are a large number, are at the present moment 
under the hands of several land-surveyors, who reeeive 
yearly salaries for their work ; a plan which is likely to 
make their surveys a task almost as endless in duration 
as Penelope’s web. The term “ haaken,” however, still 
remains in use, and all purchases of estates are regu- 
lated accordingly. 

The quantity of land cultivated by the proprietor for 
himself is in proportion to his strength of hands; and 
as we have already stated that an estate possessing fifty 
six-day peasants can command the labour of a hundred 
men and women, and fifty horses or oxen, daily, we 
might naturally enough suppose that this would be 
sufficient for a very large extent: but the difference 
between the free working labourer and these quasi 
serfs is nowhere more strongly exemplified than by 
the small portion of his great extent of land which the 
proprietor is able to keep in cultivation. To give a 
fair idea of these estates, and the extent of uncultivated 
land, we must mention that in Esthonia most of the 
estates possessing forty to fifty six-day farms, will oc- 
cupy a space of fifty to sixty square wersts, or from 
thirty to thirty-five English square miles, not above a 
quarter of which is cultivated ; the remainder consisting 
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in woods and turf-lands covered with underwood, or pre- 
senting the more dreary aspect of undrained marshes. 

In Livonia and Courland, where the forests are more 
extensive, it is not uncommon for an estate to possess 
woods alone to the amount of sixty to eighty square 
miles, in addition to the peasants’ farms, and the arable 
and pasture lands of the proprietor. Such an estate is 
valued at from 15,000/. to 18,000/. The annual returns’ 
are expected to amount to eight or ten per cent., indé- 
pendent of all provisions for the family and household. 

(To be continued.j 





A Russian Bath.—The room into which I was ushered 
was a small neat dressing-room, warmed at a temperature 
of eighty degrees of Fahrenheit (which might be commie 
or diminished at pleasure by opening the door of 
room, or the window of the dressing-room), and: fiirnished 
with a sofa, chairs, &e. I undressed immediately, md 
walked into the bath-room, the floor of which, 
only at a temperature of 100 degrees, seemed to me nent 
ferably hot. "Tn ome corner of this room stood a large stove, 
which reached almost to the ceiling. On the side of this 
stove were four wooden shelves or stages, one above another, 
each furnished with a rest for the head. The temperature 
increases as you ascend. Whether I was not fully aware 
of this, or whether in my agitation I had forgotten it, Edo 
not know; but so it was, that before I had been in the room 
a minute, "I found myself on.the highest shelf, from which 
I made I believe hardly more than one step to ‘the floor, for 
the heat seemed at that time unendurable, even for a mo- 
ment: the truth is, that until the perspiration.is complétely 
established, a sensation of fever is felt, with burning of athe 
head and throbbing of the arteries ; but when the pores are 
once opened, every uneasy sensation ceases, and you mount 
from ayn to stage, wishing every two or three minutes for an 
increase of heat, until at last you actually find yourself, as I 
src mos the feeling: stage of all, at a temperature of 124 
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ter, and a pipe with a large rose, whic 
. I went to the bath many times: a 
Li Sait wre Soore oiriy cone, I proces 
in-the operation. First I mounted one. of the Uiter 
and after remaining there a few minutes, I de- 
oaiied to the floor and washed the whole of my body vin 
cold water. I then lathered myself from head to foot With 
soap, rubbing every part of the body with a handful of the 
soft inner bark of the linden tree. After a second sprink- 
ling of cold water I mounted to the highest stage, and im- 
mediately the perspiration streamed from every pore in 
such profusion that I could hardly believe I had wiped my- 
self dry before I mounted the stage. So case-hardened 
bad I now become, that I sat some minutes on the top of 
the stove at a temperature of 132° without feeling more in- 
convenience than I had experienced when I first oun 
the bath-room. But I found afterwards that I had b by no 
means felt the highest degree of heat which a Russian bath 
is capable of affording; for when I was in one at Moscow, 
our Italian valet de suddenly entered the room, a d 
seizing a large vessel of water, dashed the contents into the 
furnace, which is filled with hot cannon balls. Unfortu- 
nately I had not then my thermometer by me, but from the 
sensation I experienced, I should think the heat for two or 
three seconds could not have been much less than 170°2— 
Rev. R. B. Paul's Journal. 





*.* In the Prospectus of a new weekly newspaper, ‘ The Guide, 
it is stated that the publication will be furnished by the Agents of 
the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ of whom a list is given. This annomnce- 
ment was unauthorized by the Publishers of the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’ 
and although their Agents are, of course, at liberty to seld what 
publications they please, it is necessary here to state that there is no 
connerion whatever, either literary or commercial, between the two 
works, and that the Publishers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ have no 
interest or concern, directly or indirectly, with the newspaper in 
question. 
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